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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 

The origin and character of the Sadducees has been investigated anew 
by Lie. Dr. Gustav Holscher. 1 His conclusion is that the Sadducees were 
not such a distinct and compact entity as is commonly supposed. The 
name is rather a contemptuous designation for a tendency, manifested in 
the period of the Roman dominion in Palestine on the part of some Jews, 
to follow after foreign law, culture, and customs, to the neglect or disregard 
of their own ancestral law and religion. This class was not composed, as 
Abraham Geiger concluded, 2 and as many following him have assumed, 
mainly of the priestly nobility of Jerusalem, but included the rich and 
distinguished of various classes, proprietors, merchants, military and 
customs officials, and the group of the priestly class descended from Simon 
ben Boethus. The Sadducees were not thus a philosophical school, a 
religious brotherhood, a political party, or indeed a closed group. They 
were simply those whose official, political, or property interests led them to 
desire the maintenance of the existing order and inclined them to be well 
disposed to the ideals and civilization of their rulers. To express their 
abhorrence of this godless and unpatriotic attitude the Pharisees borrow 
a name from an earlier age, the Syrian, under Antiochus Epiphanes, when 
a like disposition had manifested itself. The descendants of Zadok then 
filled the high-priestly office and their name came to stand for the Hellenism 
that provoked the Maccabean revolt. Accordingly it could later be appro- 
priately used to brand with ignominy the new manifestation of the same 
spirit. The foregoing conclusion of Holscher is reached after a critical 
examination (hence the sub-title of his book) of the three sources available 
for the history in question, Josephus, the New Testament, and Talmudic 
literature. He finds running through each of these a double tradition, an 
older reliable account appearing in Josephus' Bellum, in Mark, and in the 
Mischna, and a later unhistorical one in Antiquities, Acts, and later Tal- 
mudic literature. This latter tradition makes all the high-priests after 
the year 59 b. c. godless and therefore Sadducean, whereas the former true 
account attests this tendency only for the members of the house of Boethus 
who served as high-priests under Herod and Archelaus. All notices of 
Josephus as to the Sadduceeism of the late Hasmoneans are untrustworthy, 
1 Der Sadduz&ismus: Eine kritische Untersuchung zwr spiiter en jiidischen Religions- 
geschichte. Von Lie. Dr. Gustav Holscher, Privat-docent an der Universitat Halle. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 116 pages. M. 1.40. 

» Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, pp. 101-58; and "Sadduzaer und 
Pharisaer," in Jiidische Zeitschrifl, Bd. II, 1863, pp. 11-54. 
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representing as they do simply the Pharisaic judgment of Josephus' age 
regarding these older rulers. 

Holscher's main theses can be ranged under three heads: (i) that the 
Sadducees did not consist mainly of the priestly nobility of Jerusalem; (2) 
that they did not constitute a party in any real sense; and (3) that the 
tendency referred to by this name was confined to two brief periods of 
history. The first of these may be regarded as the most important and as 
the one that the author most successfully defends. As for the second, it 
still remains true that sheer force of circumstances would make of the 
Sadducees virtually a party, and our sources can hardly be altogether wrong 
in representing them as acting and feeling themselves as such. Regarding 
the last it may be said that existing evidence does not warrant such complete 
exclusion of Sadduceeism from the Maccabean age. 

To write a strictly historical work, that shall present to the laity of his 
land the facts regarding the origin and development of Christianity, is the 
task that Charles Guignebert has set himself in his Manuel d'histoire 
ancienne du christianisme. 3 The volume in hand, entitled Les Origines, 
deals with the period of beginnings down to the second century. The lay- 
man who reads this book will no longer be behind the times regarding 
the latest critical views. They are presented clearly and in rather fuller 
detail than might be anticipated. The chapter on sources (chap, i), among 
other things calls attention to the large measure of uncertainty attaching 
to the New Testament records. We are thus prepared for the meager 
gleanings from the history of Jesus' life that are brought to us in a later 
section (chap. v). Three successive chapters (ii, iii, iv) are devoted respec- 
tively to Palestinian Judaism, its institutions and beliefs, to the Judaism 
of the Diaspora, and to the moral and religious state of the Graeco- 
Roman world. The consideration of the teaching of Jesus (chap, vi) 
is introduced by the question of his messianic self-consciousness. In 
spite of the uncertainty that surrounds this subject, two facts incline 
the author to conclude that Jesus did regard himself as Messiah, the 
manner of his death and more particularly his preaching of the imminent 
coming of the kingdom (p. 210). The history of the Jewish church of 
Jerusalem (chap, vii) is followed by an account of Paul's life and missions 
(viii) and of his conception of the church (ix). I and II Romans, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, " and even " I Thessalonians, are received as authentic 
sources and Philippians and II Thessalonians as Pauline, if not written 

3 Manuel d'histoire ancienne du christianisme: Les Origines. Par Charles 
Guignebert, charge 1 de cours a la faculty des lettres de l'Universite' de Paris. Paris: 
Picard, 1906. 549 pages. 
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entirely by the apostle s hand. Chap, x takes up Jewish speculation and 
the two lines of its development represented by the Johannine writings on 
the one hand, and by Hebrews on the other. The Epistle of James and 
the Didache - have large place in the chapter (xi) on the Jewish-Christian 
churches. It is pointed out that the sources of the Synoptic Gospels would 
properly belong in this section, had they been preserved to us. The origin 
of the Christian church in Rome, its literature, and influence are considered 
in chap, xii, while the final chap, (xiii) has as its theme the separation of 
Judaism and Christianity at the end of the first century. This date marks 
the dawn of the real Christian church. 

Throughout the book one is impressed by the writer's grasp of his 
subject and mastery of his material. A query arises whether the zeal to 
avoid dogmatic prepossessions and theological considerations (p. ii) has 
not brought down the irreducible minimum of facts in the gospel history 
to too low a point? When one feels himself master of considerable pos- 
sessions, and such certainly remain here, his endeavor for impartiality may 
induce him to surrender too readily that which should be retained. It is 
hard to avoid feeling that this has been done more than once in Guignebert's 
work. 

Warren J. Moulton 

Bangor Theological Seminary 
Bangor, Me. 

The exterior title of Professor Ramsay's book on The Cities 0} St. Paul* 
receives an important modification on the title-page, and the promise which 
it holds out to the reader is there materially reduced. Instead of dealing 
with the cities of Paul — of which we may count at least seventeen — it deals 
only with those of eastern Asia Minor, five in all. 

The title suggests unity, but the volume is somewhat miscellaneous. 
Thus, of the seven parts into which it is divided the first has to do with 
"Paulinism in the Graeco-Roman World," in which we find a discussion 
of such topics as the "Pauline Philosophy of History," the "Empire as the 
World's Hope," and "Paulinism in the Roman Empire," and the last part 
is entitled "St. Paul in the Roman World." It is difficult to discover any 
very close connection between these two parts and the theme of the book, 
or to see why they might not coalesce or even change places. 

The author observes in his preface, in an apologetic tone, that "con- 
siderable parts' ' of the book have appeared in reviews, and that it is only 
by availing himself of such material that he is equal to the task of composing 

4 The Cities of St. Paul: Their Influence on His Lije and Thought. By W. M. 
Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1908. 452 pages. $3.00. 
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a book, for his winters are spent in college duties and his summers in explora- 
tion. Is the distinguished author then — one is tempted to ask — under 
strict obligation to furnish a new volume on Paul every year or two ? Would 
not his numerous and appreciative readers prefer that he should take ample 
time to work up carefully the results of his studies and explorations ? 

Let us look a moment at Part I. The writer thinks that Paul and 
Robertson-Smith held diametrically opposite views regarding the course 
of religious history, and though he began as a pupil of the latter he 
is now a strong advocate of what he supposes to be the Pauline view, viz., 
that the history of religion is, with the rarest exceptions, a history of 
degeneration. He throws a sop to the Cerberus of evolution, saying that 
"We are all devotees of the theory of development," but then he excepts 
from the action of this principle the wide field of man's religious history. 
He is led to this step by his study of Paul. But one is disposed to ask 
whether Paul was in possession of data on which a rational judgment in the 
question at issue could be based. Was it possible in his day to have a 
science of comparative religion ? Again, the writer argues at considerable 
length that there has been a decline in agriculture among the Mediterranean 
peoples since the earliest historical period. But if that were granted, would 
it follow that religion also must have degenerated there? The author 
thinks it not scientific to "invent" a primitive savage with potentialities 
equal to the production of the classic civilization, but is it any less arbitrary 
to declare, as he does, that the modern savage has no such potentialities ? 
Who possesses insight adequate to such a declaration ? 

The fifth paragraph of Part I is on "Hellenism and Hebraism." Paul, 
it is said, though not for the first time, combined the aims and ideals of the 
East and the West. He was Jewish and also Hellenic. The author takes 
occasion here to speak of the "fashionable opinion" of modern times re- 
garding the relation of the East and the West and the "strengthening of 
racial antipathy." He declares that "race-hatred and color-hatred are 
under present conditions forming barriers far more impassable than ever 
existed in ancient times. " As an illustration of the truth of this statement we 
have a little farther on the following sentence: "You see it (i.e., the exag- 
geration of racial pride and intensification of racial hatred) in the entrance 
hall of an American hotel, where the clerk refuses admission to a well-dressed 
and well-educated man because a tinge of blue in the finger nails betrays a 
slight intermixture several generations back of negro blood." But it is 
not necessary to comment either on the general principle here enunciated 
or on the illustration. The American nation, in which almost all the races 
of earth are living together in peace, is a sufficient refutation of the general 
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assertion. If there is "color-hatred" — and the fact is not to be denied — it 
should be borne in mind that the conditions today are such as never existed 
in ancient times. But we must hasten and take a cursory glance at the 
central portion of the book. The reviewer confesses to an impression that the 
material at the author's disposal is often too slight for the conclusions that 
are based upon it. Thus, e. g., that the spirit of Tarsus was oriental rests on 
the testimony of Dion Chrysostom that the women went deeply veiled. 
Now while this testimony is good for the time of Dion Chrysostom, we 
cannot at once apply it to the state of Tarsus, a century earlier; and, more-; 
over, even for the time of Dion Chrysostom, it may be doubted whether 
this feature alone is sufficient ground for a sweeping statement to the effect 
that the spirit of Tarsus was oriental. 

Take one other illustration of this characteristic of the book out of 
many possible ones. The question under discussion is the Jewish citizens 
of Pisidian Antioch. The sole proof thus far (outside of Acts) that there 
were Jews in Antioch consists in an epitaph of a certain Debbora which was 
found in Apollonia. The name is regarded as evidence that the person 
was a Jewess. According to the epitaph she was from Antioch, and her 
ancestors had held many offices of state in the " fatherland. " As to the date 
of this epitaph the author's statements fluctuate. On p. 256 he says, "It 
belongs to the late second or third century after Christ," but on p. 257 we 
read, "The epitaph of Debbora may belong to the first or second century 
after Christ, more probably the first." Apparently the date of the epitaph 
is uncertain, but even supposing that it belongs to the first century, does 
it prove all that the author claims ? The evidence appears weak at two 
points: first, we do not know to which of the many Antiochs the epitaph 
refers, and then, we do not know that the word "fatherland" in the epitaph 
refers to a city at all. Why may it not refer to a province ? 

Some other noticeable features of the book, as, e.g., its somewhat 
slighting references to higher criticism and to modern scholarship in the 
field of Pauline research, also its scarcity of points of living contact with 
Paul, cannot now be considered. 

XT , , George Hoixey Gilbert 

Northampton, Mass. 



The International Handbooks to the New Testament series is complete 
with the fourth volume. 5 The author has well borne out the intention of 
the editor of the series (Orello Cone) in providing for the busy pastor and 

5 The Johannine Literature and The Acts 0} the Apostles. By H. P. Forbes. 
International Handbooks to the New Testament, Vol. IV. New York: Putnam, 1907. 
viii + 375 pages. $2-00. 
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New Testament student a serviceable handbook of the Johannine literature, 
and of the Acts, by admirably concise and intelligible statement of critical 
results in introductions and frequent notes. One will find much suggestive 
treatment of important passages without the confusion of encyclopedic 
detail. A bibliography might have been added without defeating the object 
of the series and one finds the index to the four volumes too compact. 

Forbes's position on the rise and authorship of the Johannine literature 
cannot be better expressed than in his own words (pp. 172 f.): "Some time 
during the last third of the first century a disciple .... John by name," 
but not the apostle (pp. 170 f.), "perhaps a priest (Acts 6:7), resident at 
Jerusalem, familiar with Jewish" and other oriental (p. 96) "learning and 
with the earlier and later forms of Christian tradition as they developed 
at Jerusalem, went to Asia Minor," probably making Ephesus the center 
of his activities (pp. 167, 97), "came into high esteem, lived on into the 
opening years of the second century, died of old age. He brought much 
Jewish Messianic -apocalyptic tradition, was the chief agent in its collection 
into the Book of Revelation, of which he was perhaps a redactor," though 
Forbes inclines to the theory of pseudonymity (p. 95). It is probable that 
both visions and residence — not banishment — in Patmos are simply literary 
devices (p. 97), the work being finally published in Ephesus, during the 
Domitianic persecution ca. 93-96 a. d. (p. 97), or possibly after Domitian's 
death (p. 98). 

This John of Ephesus "became to the 'elders' of Asia Minor a venerable 
source of Christian tradition, a 'witness,' a great authority; even during his 
lifetime, as the 'memoirs' of the Synoptics came into circulation, his venerable 
age and his Palestinian origin brought about a confusion of his personality 
with that of the Galilean John, of whose end there was no widespread 
tradition," but who died at the hands of the Jews before John of Ephesus 
came to Ephesus (pp. 166 ff.). "Soon after the death (for he was dead 
when 21 123 was written) of this 'disciple,' 'elder,' 'witness,'- an Asian Chris- 
tian, discerning the demand for a presentation of Jesus in accordance with 
the higher Christology and other current conditions, composed from the 
traditions of this 'witness,' from the Synoptics, from oral sources, from ideal 
invention, a 'spiritual' Gospel, and put it forth under the authority — not in 
the name of — this ancient witness, whose personality was in the common 
mind already confluent with that of the Galilean John." 

Accordingly, this spiritual gospel is primarily a christological supple- 
ment to the Synoptics (p. 156) as a counteractive of the effect on Christians 
of Jewish sneers based on the accounts of the latter. The current con- 
ception of Jesus as Messiah having proved inadequate, the publisher has 
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furnished the needed interpretation of him in terms of eternity (1 : 1 ff.) and 
deity (20:31). Our author finds a gnostic tendency fused with the christo- 
logical interest despite the fact that the First Epistle, from the same school 
(p. 342), clearly, and probably the Gospel also are antidocetic (p. 160). The 
Gospel and First Epistle were published between 100 and 140 A. D. (p. 164). 
The Second and Third Epistles come from the same school and possibly 
from Ephesian John himself (pp. 363 f.). 

Our author happily emphasizes the fact, sometimes not appreciated by 
critics, that neither superficial examination nor detailed analysis of sources 
of the Acts reveals any one dominant or determining principle of composition 
(p. 2). Evidences of tendency are rather due to the varied sources used 
than to the composer of the book (pp. 6 ff.). The sources vary from the 
first-hand testimony of Luke in the we-source (p. 4) through various grades 
to oral and conflicting testimony gathered by the composer (pp. 4 ff.), a 
Christian of the second generation (p. 3), whose "fervent religiosity and 
i nterest in persons" (p. 9) has resulted in this rather idealized picture of the 
primitive church, into which the early controversies are sketched with 
softened outlines. 

Ralph H. Ferris 
Chicago Theological Seminary 



Part VII of Dr. Abbott's Diatessarica 6 is simply a connecting link 
between Silanus the Christian and The Fourfold Gospel, which is now in 
preparation. The notes upon Silanus are, in the main, brief; the longest 
and most important is upon the Apocalypse of John, defending the sub- 
stantial unity of that document, and holding that it was written about 
96 A. d. To this part he adds two "longer notes," as he terms them, 
upon "The Son of man," and "The Self -Manifestations of Christ." 

The main interest in the volume centers in the discussion of the term, 
"The Son of man." This is a learned and suggestive, but a preliminary, 
discussion of this difficult and illusive title. The full interpretation of it, as 
used in the gospels, is reserved for the forthcoming volume. The author 
holds that the efforts made to recover the meaning from the current Aramaic 
speech of the time of Christ have thus far failed, and give no promise of suc- 
cess; too little is known of the Palestinian Aramaic of that period. The 
uncertainty as to the date of the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch and the 
integrity of the text leads him to attribute less influence to their use of the 
title than some recent scholars have done. He proceeds, therefore, to investi- 

* Notes on New Testament Criticism. By Edwin A. Abbott. London : Black, 
1907. xxix+313 pages, ys. td. 
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gate the use of the term in the Old Testament Scriptures and other Jewish 
writings, with such help as may be gathered from Christian writings, aside 
from the gospels, both those within the New Testament and those of the 
earliest Christian Fathers. His conclusion stated "provisionally," "only 
as a working hypothesis" is that 

"the Son of Man" implied man in his physical weakness, man seemingly inferior 
to the beasts of the field, man represented by "the babes and sucklings" on whom 
"the mighty" look down with contempt. This "man," or this "son of man," the 
Psalmist regards as but "a little lower than God," and destined to have lordship 
over the beasts. 

The title thus combines a recognition or confession of weakness and 
dependence with the consciousness of that dignity and supremacy which 
come from belonging to and representing that order of beings which is most 
nearly like God and most closely related with him. 

William H. Ryder 
Andover Theological Seminary 
Andover, Mass. 



The names of the editor and the contributing authors of the two volumes 
of the Weiss Commentary on the New Testament* are a complete guarantee 
of authoritative scholarship and of a reverent zeal both to conserve and to 
intensify the values of Christian faith. Reading them with an ever-increas- 
ing satisfaction of mind and quickening of spirit, one feels it a chief duty 
adequately to estimate their significance in the general movement of religion 
in our time. The work was barely completed when Pius X issued his 
Syllabus and Encyclica to arrest the invasion of the modern spirit in the 
Roman church and it is a work which offers to the cultivated laity of Prot- 
estant Germany a consummate expression of modernism truly so called in 
its relation to the New Testament. Repressive authority and the religion 
of the liberated mind; which has the greater power? The Syllabus and 
Encyclica are angry, defiant, contemptuous, the arrogant edict of alarmed 
ecclesiastics whose control of a passive laity is threatened. The Prot- 
estant work is calm, assured, relentlessly critical but yet reconstructive and 
inspiring, and it conveys to the laity the process and the outcome of a method 
of culture which emancipates them from all blind tradition. It is not simply 
one more commentary added to the shelves of commentators. As a ripe 

1 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments neu ubersetzt und fur die Gegenwart er- 
klaxt, von Otto Baumgarten, Wilhelm Bousset, Herman Gunkel, Wilhelm Heutmiller, 
Georg Hollmann, Adolf Julicher, Rudolf Knopf, Franz Koehler, Wilhelm Lueken, 
Johannes Weiss. Herausgegeben von Johannes Weiss. Zweite Auflage, i, vi, 704; 
ii, 954. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1007. M. 12. 
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fruit of generations of investigation, experiment, corrections, and restate- 
ments, as the co-operative work of a body of eminent scholars brought 
into harmony not by institutional policy but by the method and spirit of 
science blending with unfeigned religiousness, it is a powerful product of the 
Protestant movement against which the waves of any mere reactionism 
will beat in vain. 

That this work will have an eminent influence is assured by the unex- 
ampled circulation which it has already won and by the evidence that it 
finds an immediate and enthusiastic welcome among the teachers engaged 
in the German system of Religionsunterricht. The time was ripe for it, 
the scientific discussions of the theologians being now matured to the 
point of popularization. It is safe to say, moreover, that no more interest- 
ing exposition of the New Testament is in existence. The dulness of com- 
mentaries is proverbial, but he who reads this one will turn its pages with 
an interest that does not flag. There is a continual incentive to read farther, 
not only because the reader wins the illumination of a historical comprehen- 
sion, but also because the frank expression of modern views and modern 
feeling capacitates and moves him to reflection and spiritual valuations. 
What in literature is more interesting to any earnest mind than the New 
Testament ! And this splendid exposition brings the interest home to the 
reader by its revelation of the fresh original reality and by its sympathetic 
suggestions to men controlled by the situations of modern life. 

The work opens with a history of the New Testament by Jiilicher and 
the separate books have independent introductions. The text is divided 
into sections as dictated by the content, and the translation is new and 
modern in diction. Apparently pains have been taken to gain a fresh and 
vivacious effect in translation and the results vary with the individuality of 
the collaborators. One is struck by the force and pungent effectiveness 
of Julicher's version of Romans won by a neglect of mere verbal equiva- 
lence. Compare with Luther's version the rendering of Rom. 1:20: 1st 
dock seit der Weltsckb'pfung an seinen Werken etwas von seinem unsichtbaren 
Wesen seine ewige Macht und Majestat mit dem Auge des Geistes zu sehen. 
Occasionally this freedom raises a doubt of its judiciousness, as when 
Jiilicher chooses gerechtmacken for Rom. 3:28, but recktjertigen in other 
parts of the same chapter. This brings into the text itself the exegesis 
which is defended on p. 240. The excursus provided for the exposition 
of topics like Son of God, Justification, Grace, Faith, offer most valuable 
materials for the student's synthetic reconstruction of Paulinism as a total 
view of Christian experience and Christian interpretations, but it is possible 
that they make rather severe demands on the lay reader. Yet whatever 
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the feeling of the one who reads for edification, for the student of New 
Testament theology the appearance of this commentary on Romans is an 
event of great importance. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to gauge the adaptation of the work to the 
audience addressed. Audience is a natural term, for most of the 
exposition rests on prolonged and repeated exegetical courses for uni- 
versity students and we hear the talking teacher as we turn the pages. 
Possibly it ha's been difficult to lose the consciousness of an academic audi- 
ence before which one must guard himself in every detail. In reading the 
interpretation of Mark by Johannes Weiss the opinion is inevitable that the 
critical necessities of the cultivated layman have been somewhat over- 
estimated. True, Weiss has cultivated the illusion of being read by das 
schlichte Gemeindeglied who has the point of view of the childlike ancient 
narrator (p. 238). In reality that plain person would either quickly drop 
this book in resentment or by the reading cease to be a schlichtes Gemeinde- 
glied and doubtless lose such keen tenacity of interest in the single phrase 
as Weiss ascribes to him. No one will withhold an enthusiastic admiration 
for Weiss's skill in interesting exposition, but some may judge that he 
might have been more effective through greater brevity. He is advocating 
a very close theory as to Mark's Gospel and secures himself in every detail 
against rival critical views with excessive fulness and finesse. For the 
discrimination between what Jesus said and Mark's construction of the 
saying no commentary is so useful as this, but Weiss yields to the tempta- 
tion of knowing too much and the childlike ancient narrator becomes 
a man of subtlety. When, for example, in Mark 1 : 13 Weiss imagines that 
for readers accustomed to allegorical interpretation, Mark suggests a com- 
parison of the first and second Adam, a strain is put on our power of belief. 
Similarly, "arose from thence" in Mark 7:24 means in the mind of Mark 
a material connection between the journey into the heathen world and the 
attitude of Jesus concerning purity and impurity. "Der Leser soil juhlen: 
Jesus hielt die Heiden nicht jtir unrein, wie seine Volksgenossen." Subtle- 
ties of this sort, which are abundant, might well be relegated to a foot- 
note as questions de luxe. Introduced into the exposition they needlessly 
diminish confidence in the artlessness and value of Mark's narration. The 
reviewer regards as forced and regrettable the apparent tendency now in- 
creasing to construe Mark's Gospel much as the Fourth Gospel must be 
construed. Such elements of a debatable and speculative character have 
no place in a work which is intended for such as are being initiated into a 
critical historical appreciation. It is questionable, too, whether such a com- 
mentary should be made an insistent argument for Weiss's Urmarkus 
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theory, though it is most effectively argued. However, such criticisms 
depend on the estimate we make of a power of discrimination and sustained 
attention on the part of the readers for whom the work is primarily 
intended. 

With regard to critical questions it may be said that the determination 
of them is in general accord with Jiilicher's Introduction, though Pauline 
authorship is not claimed for the epistle to the Ephesians. Our attention 
is naturally drawn most of all to the gospels, for which we have not com- 
mentaries as adequate as for the epistles. There is therefore special reason 
for expressing delight in Heitmuller's exposition of the Fourth Gospel, and 
it is regrettable that one may not transcribe such an illustration as p. 760 
affords of a mode of comment both scrupulously scientific and emotionally 
suggestive to a religious inquirer. The whole is a charming and convincing 
presentation of the Johannine conception as molded by antecedent Pauline 
notions and by the conditions of missionary experience in the second cen- 
tury. A distinctive trait of the exposition is an appreciation of the artistic 
intention and method of the evangelist, an aesthetic consideration which is 
often a happy escape from doubtful profundities of theological explanation. 
It is a treatment which preserves the narrative value of episodes, even 
though they are also to be viewed as transparent media of a higher truth. 
But while metaphysical intentions are not unduly forced upon the 
text, Heitmuller's frequent use of the Logos terminology is somewhat 
misleading. As he holds that the prologue was not externally prefixed but 
is intimately united with the ideas of the gospel, it is the Logos-Messiah 
who is always presented and (cf . 7 : 1-13 ) is sharply discriminated from the 
Jewish Messiah. Agreeing with Heitmuller that the gospel projects the 
Pauline "Christusbild" into the Galilean story, we may refuse to import 
the cosmological implications of the Alexandrian Logos into the gospel itself 
in spite of the suggestions of the Prologue. 

A happy arrangement of this book of religious interpretation makes it 
end with Baumgarten's truly devotional study of the Johannine epistles. 
Here we have the developed type of Christian experience after the struggle 
with the Law had subsided and the antitheses of thought by which Paul 
battled to wrest the Christian movement from a fate of assimilation to 
Judaism had lost their sharpness. While Baumgarten's expression of this 
assured and contemplative piety does not neglect the historical relations 
to gnosticism and Greek sacramental mysticism, his comment deals mainly 
with the relation of Johannine ideas to modern situations of religious 
thought. A multitude of sermons might spring from the study of this 
homiletic expression of critical scholarship which sets a fine example of 
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sympathetic penetration into the spirit of the epistle with a quiet correction 
of its limitations. 

For our author [says Baumgarten on 2 : 16] the decadent culture and art of the 
empire coincided with this perishable world, the sensuous material world of nothing- 
ness on which Plato no less than John looked with aversion. But is it correct 
when the preaching of our day in order to accord with the text copies this identi- 
fication ? 

The intention of this notice is simply to convey an impression of the 
character and worth of the work as a whole, and the impression takes the 
form of a strong conviction that the volumes ought to be translated into 
English. The Germans have a practical talent in such works which is 
not easily equaled, and the tone and atmosphere of this serene modernity 
might not be paralleled in the checks and hindrances of our situation. It 
may be noted that a similar commentary on the Old Testament is promised 
as well as a work on Primitive Christianity based on the present volumes. 

Francis A. Christie 
Meadville Theological School 



What has early Christianity to say about the "last things" ? Knopf 8 
gives a very clear exposition of this subject. He treats the question from 
the historical point of view, examining the first three centuries of Christian 
thought. A bare outline of the argument will indicate the importance of 
the book and the suggestiveness of the treatment. Behind primitive 
Christianity lay the eschatological conceptions of the Jews, which fall into 
two classes: the popular national hope, and the formal apocalyptic expec- 
tations. The former looked for a new Israel, with Jerusalem as the capital, 
presided over by an ideal Davidic king who would dispense peace and 
blessing to the world; the latter, for a new Jerusalem from heaven, with the 
Messiah appearing upon the clouds, his coming having been preceded by 
a season of great distress in which the appearance of the anti-Christ formed 
the climax, then would follow judgment and the new age. The addition 
of a thousand-year period between the advent of the Messiah and the full 
dawn of the future age was an early and important modification. This 
"realistic" eschatology is thought to have had its origin, for the most part, 
in the Jews' interpretation of their own experience, though Babylonian 
and Persian items are to be found in it. These views passed over into 
Christianity with two slight alterations: (1) more definiteness as to the 
Messiah, who was now the risen Jesus, and (2) a new test for application 

8 Die Zukunftshoftnungen des Urchristentums. Von Rudolf Knopf. (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbticher. I. Reihe. 13. Heft.) 64 pages. M. 0.50. 
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at the judgment — only those who believed in the messiahship of Jesus would 
escape condemnation. But three causes were early at work in bringing 
about a change of view; a delay in the Lord's return, an influence of Greek 
thought in which spirit was conceived to be superior to and independent of 
matter, and an increasing emphasis upon individualism as Christianity 
began to break with the state and become more distinctly an affair of private 
life. By tracing the history of Greek eschatology, independently of Chris- 
tianity, to about 300 A. D. it is seen to issue in a thoroughgoing dualism 
of spirit and matter. Spirit alone is immortal and matter is essentially 
evil. This "spiritualistic " eschatology made large conquests in the church, 
but there was no open controversy between the old and the new, except in 
the case of the gnostics, who rejected outright the earlier "realistic" ideas 
of the Jews. The prevailing tendency was to blend the two, which re- 
sulted in the belief that the soul entered the future hie immediately after 
death to receive blessing or punishment, and at some indefinite future the 
end of the world would come with the accompanying bodily resurrection 
and judgment. This composite view has generally remained prominent 
in the teaching of Christianity. Knopf thinks it cannot be said that our 
religion has shaped for itself a peculiar and original eschatology, nor has it 
solved the entire problem of the future. The land of death is still the "un- 
known land." Paul has expressed the strongest ground of the Christian 
hope: nothing can separate us from the love of God (Rom. 8:35-39). 

Shirley J. Case 
Lewiston, Me. 



Dr. George Milligan, minister of Caputh, Perthshire, son of the late 
Dr. Wm. Milligan, is already favorably known to the world of scholarship 
by his volume on The Theology 0} the Epistle to the Hebrews, and more 
recently by his studies in the Greek of the New Testament, in which work 
happily he has now joined forces with Dr. James Hope Moulton. Two 
purposes are apparent in the present commentary on Thessalonians," one 
to follow Swete, Mayor, and Robinson in filling up what was lacking in the 
task which Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort had set before themselves; the 
other, to bring to bear upon the language and grammar of the Thessalonian 
letters the results of the author's investigations in papyri, inscriptions, and 
ostraca. Both these purposes are manifestly attained and in the attain- 
ment of the same lies the warrant for publishing still another English com- 
mentary on these epistles. 

9 St. PauFs Epistles to the Thessalonions. By George Milligan, D.D. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. cix + 195 pages. $2.60. 
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The arrangement of the edition is similar to that with which we are 
familiar in the commentaries of Lightf oot and Westcott, consisting of Intro- 
duction, Greek text with notes, and a series of additional notes. • From the 
Introduction we learn that both letters were written by Paul at Corinth 
somewhere about 50-51 a. d. The problem of the resemblances between 
the letters is considered insoluble at present and the hypothesis of a jalsarius 
for the second letter is rejected as inadequate. At this point, an exacting 
reader, coming fresh from Wrede's exhaustive discussion, the force of which 
is admitted cordially, might demand of Dr. Milligan a stronger rebuttal 
of Wrede than is given, in order to be convinced of the authenticity of the 
second letter. And I fancy the same reader might be quite bothered by the 
present editor's contention that the case of Colossians and Ephesians is a 
close parallel to that of the first and second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Passing to other points in the Introduction it is to be regretted that under 
the head of "language" words only are studied and not also phrases and turns 
of thought. In the section termed "Literary Affinities," there is no table 
of parallels from late Judaism, while the tabulation of the relation of Paul's 
language to the words of Jesus requires rigid revision. The discussion of 
Doctrine is perhaps hampered by the fact of the particular path which the 
author chooses to follow, God, Christ, Spirit, Soteriology, Eschatology, and 
Ethics. It is interesting to note that Dr. Milligan feels with Dr. Mathews 
and others the essential place which eschatology has in Paul's thinking. 
As was to be expected, the most recent authorities for the text are ade- 
quately given. No theory of textual criticism, however, is suggested. Fur- 
thermore, there is an excellent selection of commentaries, although mention 
might have been made of some of the early English expositors and annota- 
tors. 

Some ten additional notes are appended, of which we need not speak 
in detail. The editor refuses to translate dTaxreoi "to be idle," although he 
admits that the ra&shere is "work. " On p. 154, in quoting agood passage 
for his own view (P. Oxy. 725), he curiously neglects to render dTOKnJo-g. 
There is a slight slip in computation on p. 136, one of the very few in the 
book. 

In the Commentary proper, Dr. Milligan usually states not only his own 
opinion but also an important opinion which he rejects. The reader wishes 
at times that this habit had been even more regular. For example, in the 
difficult passage I Thess. 4:36% which is interpreted as referring solely to 
impurity, little or nothing is said of the view that both impurity and avarice 
are in mind. Nor do we learn anything of the very attractive view which 
makes ktoo-0(h (in the sense of "get," not in the sense of "possess" which 
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may be true in papyri but which Dr. Milligan's cases do not make certain) 
begin a new clause, putting the four infinitives iirixeaOai, aSewu, ktoo-0<u, 
and wepjSaiVfciv in parallelism, and giving to tlhwu the meaning found 
in I Thess. 5: 12, a usage there, Dr. Milligan avers, "for which no adequate 
parallel has yet been produced in biblical Greek." So_ also in II Thess. 3 : 6, 
where, though there is a general reference to Professor Heitmiiller's "Im 
Namen Jesu," there is no mention of that German scholar's view that 
Paul, in giving the command, names the name of Jesus, thus strength- 
ening his appeal. At times again, the reader desires a fuller exegesis, 
as in I Thess. 5:23. No new light is shed on the passage about "the 
Lawless One," which is not to be wondered at unless it could be shown 
that 6 Ka.T€xw is not the Roman Empire, not the power which helps the 
divine only to be rewarded by being got out of the way, but the Satan himself 
who is in control, and has the mastery over the present evil age, the very 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now operates in the sons of 
disobedience, who after his final revolt in heaven, is flung from the heavenly 
places, only to incarnate himself in his human agent, who in his turn and 
after the manner of the ancient dragon, attempts the assault on the throne 
of God, the temple of the Most High, only to be cut off in his dastardly 
adventure by his successful adversary, the Messiah himself, by the breath of 
his mouth. 

The great excellence of this edition of Thessalonians lies not in the fine- 
ness of the exegesis proper, nor in the comprehensiveness of the Introduc- 
tion, but in the contribution which it makes from contemporary Greek to the 
language and grammar of these epistles. Only those can be aware of its 
excellence at this point who have themselves been gathering from the same 
sources. It is not oversight which accounts for the absence of parallels 
to words like t&roSos, yyeur0(u (I Thess. 5:13), o/xti/oo/wu or phrases like 
ev /80/00 dvai, Ik fieVou yivarOtu, to mention a few cases. While Milligan's 
Thessalonians does not quite supersede Ellicott and Lightfoot, Findlay 
and Denney, it does supplement them most valuably. 

In conclusion, it may be said that thorough acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, catholicity of outlook, caution in the expression of 
opinion, and a distinct winsomeness in the personal equation are in evi- 
dence throughout the book. 

J. E. Frame 

Union Theological Seminary 
New York 



